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The  dramatic  return  of  the  human  figure  to  American  painting  and  sculpture  since 
1975  is  remarkable  for  its  diversity.  Among  the  works  from  the  Permanent 
Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  on  view  here  we  find  an 
immaculately  rendered  bronze  of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  a  quasi-Paleolithic,  wall-scaled 
scribble  of  running  people,  and  a  Day-Glo,  cartooned  Armageddon.  These  examples — by 
Robert  Graham,  Jonathan  Borofsky,  and  Kenny  Scharf — signal  the  evolving  mutations  in 
recent  figurative  art,  in  which  distinctions  between  life  and  death,  male  and  female,  real  and 
cartooned  frequently  seem  unclear.  But  beyond  such  modes  of  representation,  these  artists 
and  others  infuse  the  human  body  with  narrative,  sentiment,  and  irony.  The  figurative  art  of 
these  painters  and  sculptors,  many  designated  as  New  Image  and  Neo-Expressionist  artists, 
has  been  hailed  with  remarkable  swiftness  by  the  marketplace,  critical  establishment,  and 
museums.  Enormous  reputations  have  been  fueled  by  immediate  publicity  and  sales,  and 
many  of  these  artists,  unknown  in  the  mid-1970s,  have  now  received  solo  museum 
exhibitions. 

The  broad  reassertion  of  the  figure  in  this  period  followed  upon  four  vanguard  movements 
that  disdained  figuration:  Abstract  Expressionism,  Color  Field  and  Hard  Edge  painting, 
Minimalism,  and  Conceptualism.  Starting  around  1945,  Abstract  Expressionist  painting 
(and  sculpture,  with  the  exception  of  David  Smith's  work)  imbued  art  with  a  profound, 
often  spiritual,  noncorporeality;  it  placed  little  emphasis,  other  than  Willem  de  Kooning's 
destructive  one,  on  the  human  body.  Minimalism  refined  art  to  reductive,  geometric 
compositions  that  addressed  fundamental  formal  issues,  while  the  Conceptualists  placed 
their  emphasis  on  ideas  and  words,  eschewing  pictorialization.  Pop  artists,  though  they 
appropriated  the  figure,  did  so  impersonally  or  through  media  imagery;  in  satirizing 
American  consumer  culture  they  equated  body  and  product. 

The  American  artists  who  have  emerged  since  1975  perceive  these  postwar  artistic 
movements  as  historical  developments — almost  as  distant  as  the  art  of  earlier  centuries. 
Yet  in  the  neatened  accounting  of  art  history,  it  is  possible  to  argue  for  certain  specific 
relationships  between  recent  figuration  and  the  art  of  the  immediate  past.  Some  of  the  new 
work,  for  instance,  appears  to  merge  the  gestural  liberties  of  Abstract  Expressionism  with  a 
streetwise  and  existential  rendering  of  Pop  art's  media-inspired  imagery  or  to  bring  together 
Minimalism  with  Conceptualist  documents.  However,  the  figure's  current  revival  seems  to 
have  grown  from  a  multitude  of  sources.  Less  confident  in  the  future  than  their  predecessors, 
recent  figurative  artists  have  embraced  earlier  aesthetic  attitudes,  pictorial  conceits,  and 
methods.  The  paintings  of  Jedd  Caret,  Ed  Paschke,  and  William  T.  Wiley  revitalize 
Surrealism.  Enigmatic  and  interrupted  narratives  ignite  the  images  of  Nicholas  Afncano, 
John  Baldessari,  Ed  Paschke,  and  Joe  Zucker.  The  Abstract  Expressionists'  painterly  gesture 


marks  the  work  of  Jean-Michel  Basquiat,  Viola  Frey,  Philip  Guston,  Susan  Rothenberg,  and 
Julian  Schnabel.  Joel  Shapiro  reinterprets  the  succinct  and  pristine  isolation  of  Minimalism. 
Even  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  conventions  of  portraiture  and  history  painting 
reappear,  particularly  in  the  works  of  Robert  Arneson,  Roger  Brown,  Eric  Fischl,  Robert 
Graham,  and  Mark  Tansey.  Today's  artists  shop  among  the  styles  that  preceded  them  to 
offer — sometimes  in  the  same  work — wit,  pathos,  and  despair. 

All  of  these  artists,  having  absorbed  the  eclectic  possibilities  of  the  past,  are  possessed 
neither  by  the  need  to  create  an  entirely  new  visual  idiom,  nor  by  an  interest  in  novel 
materials.  Their  use  of  the  figure  responds  to  a  fundamental  desire  to  reestablish  contact 
with  themselves  and,  not  incidentally,  with  their  audience — an  audience  which,  from  the 
1960s  through  the  1970s,  had  become  increasingly  disengaged  by  the  austerity  of 
Minimalism.  Many  artists  have  therefore  returned  to  more  malleable  and  hand-formed 
media.  Such  traditional  means  as  clay,  bronze,  and  wood  have  been  routinely  put  to  use  in 
the  realization  of  more  personalized  imagery.  These  venerable  techniques  and  materials  have 
also  been  updated  and  expanded  to  reflect  current  issues.  The  multiple  editions  possible  in 
bronze  feed  the  frenetic  appetites  of  the  contemporary  art  market.  Ultimately,  the  historical 
import  of  clay,  bronze,  and  wood,  along  with  the  greater  degree  of  craft  required  to  work 
them,  confer  on  these  works  a  sense  of  solidity  that  seems  to  counter  the  disjunctive  and 
fractured  patterns  of  contemporary  life. 

The  international  dominance  of  American  art  from  1945  through  the  mid-1970s  is  now 
being  challenged  by  German  and  Italian  painters,  the  majority  of  whom  have  also  turned,  if 
not  always  to  figuration,  then  at  least  to  representational  art  with  mythological,  religious, 
and  historical  messages.  The  spirited  interchange  between  these  European  artists  and  the 
Americans,  many  of  whom  spend  much  time  abroad,  affirms  that  the  recent  fascination  with 
the  figure  is  cross-cultural.  Global  concerns  and  fears  have  triggered  global  art,  which 
insistently  looks  to  the  past — and  to  the  figure — in  order  to  make  the  future  more 
comprehensible. 

Patterson  Sims 

Associate  Director  for  Art  and  Exhibitions  and  Curator  of  Modern  Art,  Seattle  Art  Museum 
formerly  Associate  Curator,  Permanent  Collection,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 


Works  in  the  Exhibition 


Dimensions  are  given  first  in  inches, 
then  in  centimeters,  height  preceding 
width,  preceding  depth. 

The  accession  number  of  a  work 
refers  to  the  year  of  acquisition  and, 
after  a  decimal  point,  to  the  sequence 
of  its  addition  to  the  Permanent  Collec- 
tion during  that  year.  For  example, 
86.3  indicates  that  the  work  was  the 
third  work  acquired  in  1986.  Promised 
gifts  are  noted  with  the  letter  P  and  the 
order  of  the  two  figures  is  reversed. 

The  works  in  the  exhibition  by 
Duane  Hanson  and  Julian  Schnabel 
have  been  borrowed  from  other  collec- 
tions, because  the  Whitney  Museum's 
works  by  these  artists  were  too  fragile 
to  travel. 


Nicholas  Africano  (b.  1948) 
An  Argument,  1977 
Acrylic,  oil,  and  wax  on  canvas, 
69X85'/;  (175.3  x  117.2) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  A.  Marsteller     77.68 

Robert  Arneson  (b.  1930) 
Whistling  in  the  Dark,  1976 
Terra-cotta  and  glazed  ceramic, 
35'/,  x  20  x  20  (89.5  x  50.8  x  50.8) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  Frances  and 
Sydney  Lewis     77.37 

John  Baldessari  (b.  193 1) 
Ashputtle,  1982 

Eleven  black-and-white  photographs, 
one  color  photograph,  and  text  panel, 
84  x  72  (2.13.4  x  182.9)  overall 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting 
and  Sculpture  Committee     83.8  a-m 

Jean-Michel  Basquiat  (b.  i960) 

Hollywood  Africans,  1983 

Acrylic  and  mixed  media  on  canvas, 

84X  84  (213.4  x  213.4) 

Gift  of  Douglas  S.  Cramer     84.23 

Jonathan  Borofsky  (b.  1942) 
Running  People  at  2,616,216,  1979 
Latex  on  wall  and/or  ceiling, 
dimensions  variable 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting 
and  Sculpture  Committee     84.43 

Louise  Bourgeois  (b.  191 1) 

Nature  Study,  1984 

Bronze,  30  x  141/.  x  19 

(76.2  x  36.8x48.3) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting 

and  Sculpture  Committee     84.42 

Roger  Brown  (b.  1941) 

The  Entry  of  Christ  into  Chicago  in 

1976,  1976 

Oil  on  canvas,  72  x  120  (182.9  x  3°4-8) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Bergman  and  the 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts;  and 

Joel  and  Anne  Ehrenkranz,  by 

exchange     77.56 


Eric  Fischl  (b.  1948) 

A  Visit  To/ A  Visit  From/The  Island, 

1983 

Oil  on  canvas,  two  panels,  84  x  168 

(213.4X426.7)  overall 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Louis 

and  Bessie  Adler  Foundation,  Inc., 

Seymour  M.  Klein,  President 

83.17  a-b 

Mary  Frank  (b.  1933) 

Swimmer,  1978 

Ceramic,  17  x  94  x  32 

(43. zx  238.8x81.3) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Mrs.  Robert 

M.  Ben)amin,  Mrs.  Oscar  Kolin,  and 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Millhouse     79.31 

Viola  Frey  (b.  1933) 

Me  Man,  1983 

Glazed  ceramic,  nine  units, 

99X295/4X25  (251.5X75.6x63.5) 

Gift  of  William  S.  Bartman     86.39  a-i 

Jedd  Garet  (b.  1955) 
Precarious  Notoriety,  1982 
Acrylic  on  canvas,  70  x  no 

(177.8x279.4) 

Gift  of  Fred  Mueller     83.15 

Robert  Graham  (b.  1938) 
Stephanie  and  Spy,  1980-81 
Bronze,  two  parts:  Stephanie, 
6i'Ax  12  x  12  (156.2  x  30.5  x  30.5); 
Spy,  70'/,  x  54  x  21 
(179.7x137.2x53.3) 
Gift  of  Roy  and  Carol 
Doumani     84.34  a— b 

Philip  Guston  (1913-1980) 

Cabal,  1977 

Oil  on  canvas,  68x116  (172.7  x  294.6) 

50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Raymond  J.  Learsy     81.38 

Duane  Hanson  (b.  1925) 
Fancy  Dude  Cowboy,  1986 
Bronze,  oil,  and  garments,  lifesize 
Collection  of  the  Skerik  Family 


Robert  Hudson  (b.  1938) 
Posing  the  Question,  1984-85 
Polychromed  steel  and  iron, 
96  x  95  x  51  (2.43.8  x  2.41.3  x  129.5) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  A.  Marsteller  and  the 
Painting  and  Sculpture 
Committee     85.13 

Alex  Katz  (b.  1927) 

Place,  1977 

Oil  on  canvas,  108  x  144 

(274.3x365.8) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Frances  and 

Sydney  Lewis     78.23 

Barbara  Kruger  (b.  1945) 
Untitled  (We  will  no  longer  be  seen  and 
not  heard),  1985 
Portfolio  of  nine  color 
photolithographs  with  serigraphy, 
zoViX  20/1  (52.1  x  52.1)  each 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Print 
Committee     85. 61. 1—9 

Robert  Kushner  (b.  1949) 

French  Tart,  1978 

Acrylic  on  cotton,  96  x  1275/8 

(243.8x323.5) 

Gift  of  Holly  and  Horace 

Solomon     83.16 

Ed  Paschke  (b.  1939) 

Violencia,  1980 

Oil  on  canvas,  74  x  96  (188  x  243.8) 

Gift  of  Sherry  and  Alan  Koppel  in 

memory  of  Miriam  and  Herbert 

Koppel     82.46 

Philip  Pearlstein  (b.  1924) 

Female  Model  on  Adirondacks  Rocker, 

Male  Model  on  Floor,  1980 

Oil  on  canvas,  72  x  72  (182.9  x  182.9) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting 

and  Sculpture  Committee,  and  the 

Friends  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 

American  Art,  by  exchange     80.39 


Susan  Rothenberg  (b.  1945) 

Holding  the  Floor,  1985 

Oil  on  canvas,  87  x  147/16 

(221x373.5) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting 

and  Sculpture  Committee     86.40 

David  Salle  (b.  1952) 

Splinter  Man,  1982 

Oil  and  acrylic  on  canvas,  two  panels, 

98  x  196  (248.9  x  497.8)  overall 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Diker     82.12  a-b 

Peter  Saul  (b.  1934) 

de  Kooning's  "Woman  with  Bicycle," 

1976 

Acrylic  on  canvas,  101  x  75/1 

(256.5  x  191. 8) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Sara 

Roby  Foundation     84.49 

Kenny  Scharf  (b.  1958) 
When  the  Worlds  Collide,  1984 
Oil,  acrylic,  and  enamel  spray  paint  on 
canvas,  122  x  209/4  (309.9  x  531.5) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  Edward  R. 
Downe,  Jr.  and  Eric  Fischl     84.44 

Julian  Schnabel  (b.  1951) 

For  Anna  Magnani,  1983—85 

Sugar-lift,  soft-ground  etching  with 

lithography,  73/4  x  53/1  (186. 1  x  135.9) 

overall 

Collection  of  the  artist,  courtesy  Pace 

Editions,  New  York 

Joel  Shapiro  (b.  1941) 

Untitled,  1980-81 

Bronze,  527/s  x  64  x  45/2 

(134.3  x  162. 6x  115. 6) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting 

and  Sculpture  Committee     83.5 

Richard  Shaw  (b.  1941) 
Mike  Goes  Back  to  T.,  1980 
Glazed  porcelain  with  overglaze 
transfers,  4i'/4x  13V2 X  17/2 
(106.1X34.3  X44.5) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Burroughs  Wellcome  Purchase 
Fund     81.4 


James  Surls  (b.  1943) 

Me  and  the  Butcher  Knives,  1982 

Oak  and  mahogany,  101  X  37  x  39 

(256.5x94x99.1) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  an 

anonymous  donor     82.14 

Mark  Tansey  (b.  1949) 
Triumph  of  the  New  York  School,  1984 
Oil  on  canvas,  74  x  120  (188  x  304.8) 
Promised  gift  of  Robert  M.  and  Nancy 
L.  Kaye     P.5.84 

William  T.  Wiley  (b.  1937) 
Harpoon  for  the  Dreamer,  198 1 
Acrylic,  charcoal,  and  pastel  on  canvas; 
construction  of  polychromed  bay  laurel 
with  steel  wire,  and  plywood  with 
acrylic,  graphite,  and  colored  pencil: 
canvas,  96V4  x  153  (245.7  x  388.6); 
construction,  75  x  14  x  8 
(190.5  x  35.6  x  20.3) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  The  Sondra 
and  Charles  Gilman,  Jr.  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  Painting  and  Sculpture 
Committee     83.9  a-b 

Joe  Zucker  (b.  1941) 

Merlyn's  Lab,  1977 

Acrylic,  cotton,  and  rhoplex  on  canvas, 

96X96  (243.8  x  243.8) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Louis 

and  Bessie  Adler  Foundation,  Inc., 

Seymour  M.  Klein,  President     78.16 


Philip  Pearlstein  (b.  1914) 

Female  Model  on  Adirondacks  Rocker, 
Male  Model  on  Floor,  1980 


Duane  Hanson  (b.  1925) 
Fancy  Dude  Cowboy,  1986 


Philip  Pearlstein 

Female  Model  on  Adirondacks  Rocker,  Male 

Model  on  Floor,  1980 


Oil  on  canvas,  72  x  72  (182.9  x  182.9) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting  and 
Sculpture  Committee,  and  the  Friends  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  by 
exchange     80.39 


Philip  Pearlstein  began  to  produce  his 
neutralized  arrangements  of  nude 
bodies  in  the  early  1960s.  His  realism 
initially  appears  to  be  conventional, 
with  models,  posed  in  his  studio  for 
extended  periods,  carefully  disposed 
and  accurately  conveyed.  But  Pearl- 
stein's  special  conception  of  figurative 
art  soon  negates  such  a  reading.  As  in 
this  painting,  the  complicated  poses 
and  disposition  of  the  figures  abrogate 
traditional  rules  of  composition:  heads 
are  either  given  little  emphasis  or,  like 
other  bodily  extremities,  cut  off  by  the 
canvas  edge.  The  artistic  challenge  for 
Pearlstein  is  to  depict  flesh  and  multi- 
textured  and  patterned  objects,  not  the 
models'  personalities  or  relationships  to 
each  other.  Pearlstein  treats  these 
bodies  like  still-life  objects,  giving  them 
no  more  or  less  focus  than  the  rustic, 
upstate  New  York  chair  and  Navaho 
Indian  textile.  The  models'  nudity  sug- 
gests no  erotic  connotations;  it  is  only 
used  for  formalist  ends.  As  Pearlstein 
has  declared:  "I  am  the  IRS  man  of  a 
few  of  the  bodies  that  inhabit  New 
York  City  and  visit  my  studio 
periodically." 


Bronze,  oil,  and  garments,  hfesize 
Collection  of  the  Skenk  Family 

Duane  Hanson's  sculptures  are  as  much 
concerned  with  the  people  they  portray 
as  with  the  idea  of  portrayal — of  art  as 
simulation  and  voyeurism.  Hanson's 
art  equals  his  craft,  as  he  carefully 
composes  his  static  figures  into  postures 
of  animation  and  empathetic  univer- 
sality. His  casting,  joining,  and  painting 
process  often  conflates  parts  of  dif- 
ferent people,  whose  specific  identities 
are  further  shifted  by  their  astutely 
chosen  apparel  and  Hanson's  profes- 
sional or  sociologically  oriented  titles. 
Hanson  has  evolved  from  an  expres- 
sionist, message-oriented  crusader  of 
the  late  1960s  to  a  chronicler  of  the 
quiet  desperation  of  ordinary  people.  In 
1984  he  turned  to  bronze  casting  for  its 
sense  of  tradition,  its  durability,  and 
because  it  could  speed  his  very  slow 
working  process.  Each  metal  cast  was 
painted  and  dressed  individually  and,  in 
certain  instances,  titled  with  the  name 
of  a  different  profession.  Fancy  Dude 
Cowboy  takes  on  a  cliched  subject  of 
American  mythology  and  art.  The 
Western  romantic  realism  of  the 
bronzes  of  Frederic  Remington  and 
Charles  Russell  is  amusingly  updated  as 
Hanson  removes  the  cowboy  from  his 
historical  environment  and  sets  him 
down  as  a  costumed  or  overdressed 
visitor  in  a  modern  art-filled  milieu. 


Duane  Unison 

Fancy  Uuilc  Cowboy,  1986 


Mark  Tansey  (b.  1949) 

Triumph  of  the  New  York  School,  1984 


Robert  Graham  (b.  1938) 
Stephanie  and  .Spy,  1980-81 


Mark  Tansey 

Triumph  of  the  New  York  School,  1984 


Robert  Graham 

Stephanie  and  Spy,  1980—81 


Oil  on  canvas,  74  x  120  (188  x  304.8) 
Promised  gift  of  Robert  M.  and  Nancy  L. 
Kaye     R5.84 


Colored  in  the  sepia  of  faded  memories 
and  vintage  photos,  Mark  Tansey's 
works  evoke  scenes  that  require  gradu- 
ate study.  Against  a  backdrop  of 
trenched  battle  fields  and  miniature 
allegorical  vignettes,  his  Triumph  of  the 
New  York  School  posits  the  shift  of  the 
global  art  center  from  Pans  to  New 
York.  The  required  reading  for  this 
painting  includes  such  standard  texts 
on  post- World  War  II  American  art  as 
Irving  Sandler's  The  Triumph  of  Amer- 
ican Painting  and  The  New  York 
School.  The  left  half  of  the  picture 
represents  the  European  artists  whose 
triumph  came  in  the  early  decades  of 
this  century;  hence,  they  are  appropri- 
ately dressed  in  World  War  I  uniforms. 
The  Americans  to  the  right  appear  in 
the  drabber  military  garb  of  World 
War  II.  Each  figure  is  identifiable. 
Among  the  more  prominent  Europeans 
at  the  left  are  Salvador  Dali  in  a  fancy- 
helmet,  Picasso  in  fur,  Matisse,  in  pro- 
file to  the  left,  and  Duchamp  (resem- 
bling de  Gaulle),  with  hands  in  pockets, 
centered  in  the  distance.  Andre  Breton 
turns  his  back  as  he  signs  the  treaty, 
with  an  Eisenhower-like  critic,  Clement 
Greenberg,  doing  the  honors  for  Amer- 
ica. Moving  left  to  right,  the  Americans 
include  a  smoking  Jackson  Pollock, 
Barnett  Newman,  Robert  Motherwell, 
and  the  looming  presence  of  the  critic 
Harold  Rosenberg,  looking  like  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  Tansey's  "us  and 
them"  confrontation  recalls  that 
"avant-garde"  was  originally  a  military 
term,  and  so  turns  artistic  dominance 
into  a  form  of  war,  connecting  national 
destiny  with  creative  innovation. 


Bronze,  two  parts:  Stephanie,  6n/iXuxu 

(156.2.  x  30.5  x  30.5);  Spy,  70V4  x  54  x  21 

(179.7x137.2x53.3) 

Gift  of  Roy  and  Carol  Doumani     84.34  a— b 


In  his  own  words,  Robert  Graham  is 
"trying  to  make  exactly  what  I  see  in 
front  of  me."  But  beyond  such  highly 
selective  replications,  technique  plays 
the  central  role  in  his  sculpture.  He 
creates  his  bronzes  from  the  venerable 
are  perdue  ("lost  wax")  method  of 
casting,  a  complex  process  that  requires 
exacting  precision.  Graham  does  not 
believe  he  imposes  a  style  or  attitude  on 
his  representations,  yet  a  chilling  ver- 
isimilitude and  objectification  result. 
His  usual  subject  is  the  lithe  and  young 
Southern  California  woman.  But  with 
certain  pieces,  such  as  Stephanie  and 
Spy,  he  broadens  his  range.  During  the 
creation  of  Stephanie,  Graham  became 
intrigued  by  his  model's  rapt  descrip- 
tion of  her  horse,  Spy.  Graham  saw 
the  horse  and,  taken  by  her  beauty, 
brought  her  into  the  studio  to  "pose" 
for  him.  While  Stephanie  can  exist  as  a 
separate  piece,  Spy  is  only  shown  part- 
nered with  Stephanie.  Their  combined 
female  beauty,  equine  and  human,  is 
clinically  placed  atop  bases  as  heavy 
looking  as  butcher  blocks.  Yet  these 
massive  platforms  and  monochrome 
metal  surfaces  are  enlivened  by  such 
minute  details  as  Stephanie's  gilt  hair 
clasp  and  delicately  wrought  feet. 


Alex  Katz  (b.  192.7) 
Place,  1977 


Eric  Fischl  (b.  1948) 

A  Visit  To/ A  Visit  From/The  Island, 
1983 


Alex  Katz 
Place,  1977 


Eric  Fischl 

A  Visit  To/ A  Visit  From/The  Island,  1983 


Oil  on  canvas,  108  x  144  (274.3  x  365.8) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  Frances  and 
Sydney  Lewis     78.23 

In  the  late  1950s,  Alex  Katz  found  a 
scale  for  his  art  in  the  expansive  can- 
vases of  the  Abstract  Expressionists 
Mark  Rothko  and  Clyfford  Still.  But 
their  spirited  non-objectivity  did  not 
interest  the  young  painter.  Katz  moved 
in  a  radical  direction;  he  chose  to  paint 
the  places  he  frequented  and  the  people 
he  knew — pleasant  scenes  and  good- 
looking  friends — with  magnified  atten- 
tion. Place  formally  documents  a  social 
occasion.  This  placid  grouping  joins 
five  art  world  figures  whose  only  con- 
nection is  their  friendship  with  Katz. 
On  the  bottom  row,  the  Soho  art  dealer 
Paula  Cooper  is  shown  with  Jennifer 
Bartlett,  one  of  her  most  successful 
artists.  At  top  left  is  the  poet  Michael 
Braunstem,  with  the  art  writer  Gerrit 
Henry  in  the  middle,  and  the  abstract 
painter  Doug  Ohlson  at  the  right.  The 
group  is  impossibly  bunched  together, 
yet  each  establishes  a  separate  visual 
trajectory,  with  only  Ohlson  looking  at 
the  viewer.  The  hair  and  clothes  of 
Katz's  bland  group  offer  vague  clues 
about  the  figures'  otherwise  inde- 
cipherable characters.  Katz's  careful 
craft  fuses  surface  and  inner  substance, 
while  his  stark  compositions  probe  the 
parameters  of  abstraction  with  repre- 
sentational means. 


Oil  on  canvas,  two  panels,  84  x  168 
(213.4  x  42-6-7)  overall 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Louis  and 
Bessie  Adler  Foundation,  Inc.,  Seymour  M. 
Klein,  President     83.17  a-b 

The  arresting  bisection  of  Eric  Fischl's 
A  Visit  To/ A  Visit  From/The  Island  pits 
white  leisure  against  black  desperation. 
Fischl's  fame  grew  out  of  a  risque  series 
of  painted  episodes  drawn  from  the 
rites  of  puberty,  the  horrors  of  alco- 
holism, and  suburban  sexual  pec- 
cadillos. Though  routine  in  contempo- 
rary film  and  fiction,  these  subjects 
were,  at  the  time,  radical  in  painting, 
even  though  Fischl  expressed  them  in  a 
conservative  style  somewhere  between 
that  of  Winslow  Homer  and  Fairfield 
Porter.  Fischl  here  borrows  his  friend 
David  Salle's  provocative  use  of  dual 
panels.  The  "Club  Med"  scene  at  left 
shows  how  civilized,  white  upper-class 
people  unwind;  they  travel  to  a  tropical 
island,  strip  off  their  clothes,  loll  in  the 
water,  and  burn  their  skin.  Alongside,  a 
group  of  black  refugees  (the  image  was 
borrowed  from  a  New  York  newspaper 
front-page  photo  of  Haitians)  arrive  on 
the  Florida  coast  from  a  Caribbean 
island,  some  mortally  overcome.  Re- 
sorts glitter  in  the  background  of  both 
panels.  The  sea  and  sky  turn  from  blue 
to  gray;  one  of  the  white  female's 
thighs  connects  to  a  black  foot  and  a 
figure  dressed  in  white  anxiously  stands 
at  the  center  of  each  composition.  But 
it  is  the  balance  and  contiguity  of  the 
panels,  along  with  their  compositional 
repetition,  that  animate  Fischl's 
editorial  on  political  and  economic 
inequity. 
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Ed  Paschke  (b. 1939) 
Violencia,  1980 


David  Salle  (b.  1952.) 
Splinter  Man,  1982 


Ed  Paschke 
Violencia,  1980 


David  Salle 
Splinter  Man,  1982 


Oil  on  canvas,  74  x  96  (188  x  243.8) 

Gift  of  Sherry  and  Alan  Koppel  in  memory  of 

Miriam  and  Herbert  Koppel     82.46 

Ed  Paschke  belongs  to  a  group  of 
artists  known  as  the  Chicago  Imagists 
whose  recent  national  acceptance  has 
challenged  conventional  attitudes  about 
the  limitations  of  regionalism.  Seen 
together,  their  works  employ  a  hybrid 
Surrealism  that  both  accentuates  and 
normalizes  sexuality,  deviance,  and  the 
unusual.  Paschke  extracts  images  from 
various  offbeat  media  sources.  Origi- 
nally he  magnified  them  in  a  garishly 
polychromed,  Photo-Realist  style.  But 
in  such  recent  paintings  as  Violencia, 
his  work  has  become,  in  his  own 
words,  "a  kind  of  orchestration  of 
electronic  impulses  fluttering  between 
3-D  and  2-D  or  substance  and  lack  of 
it."  His  sources  are  the  worlds  of  MTV 
and  R-rated  Hollywood  films.  Physiog- 
nomic features  are  electronically  zapped, 
irradiated,  and  melted  into  indistinc- 
tion.  As  the  painting's  title  confirms, 
Paschke's  trio  alluringly  mixes  sex, 
violence,  and  beauty.  The  suggestive 
interrelationship  among  his  three 
figures  speaks  of  a  demimonde  of  love 
and  death,  yet  it  is  well  within  what 
Paschke  describes  as  the  "zone  of  ex- 
citement" he  routinely  traverses. 


Oil  and  acrylic  on  canvas,  two  panels, 
98  x  196  (248.9  x  497.8)  overall 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  M.  Diker     82.12  a-b 


David  Salle's  joined  panels  and  layered 
barrage  of  images  splinter  conscious 
experience.  His  propensity  to  mix  sub- 
jects adapted  from  media  and  art  his- 
tory with  personal  details  is  a  key  to  his 
success.  He  borrows  his  multipanel 
format  from  the  Minimalists  and  his 
juxtapositional  flair  from  the  Pop  art- 
ists Robert  Rauschenberg  and  James 
Rosenquist,  in  a  manner  that  is  as 
much  drawn  as  painted.  Salle's  figures 
and  attached  objects  eschew  illusionism 
while  evoking  spatial  indeterminacy.  As 
with  Splinter  Man,  the  viewer  seeks  to 
decode  and  link  ostensibly  familiar  but 
disconnected  images.  A  nude  female 
reflected  in  a  mirror  stands  alongside 
an  omnipotent  fantasy  cartoon  figure. 
The  left  panel  is  derived  from  a  photo 
in  a  nudist  magazine,  while  Splinter 
Man  comes  from  a  comic  book.  The 
juxtaposition  contrasts  media,  subject, 
and  perception.  Salle  used  acrylic  for 
one  panel  and  oil  for  the  other;  he  also 
opposed  recessive  space  and  frontality, 
observable  reality  and  dramatic  interior 
fantasy.  Yet,  as  he  has  pointed  out,  a 
male  child  might  reverse  what  the  adult 
here  characterizes  as  reality  and  fan- 
tasy. Salle's  bifurcation  confounds  per- 
ception while  pictorializing  the  dualities 
of  consciousness. 
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Roger  Brown  (b.  1941) 

The  Entry  of  Christ  into  Chicago  in 
1976,  1976 


Robert  Arneson  (b.  1930) 
Whistling  in  the  Dark,  1976 


1  \pbjb  ,j$y 


A 


Roger  Brown 

T/;c  Entry  of  Christ  into  Chicago  in  1976, 

1976 


Oil  on  canvas,  72  x  120  (182.9  x  304.8) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  A.  Bergman  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts;  and  Joel  and  Anne 
Ehrenkranz,  by  exchange     77.56 

Roger  Brown's  characteristic  styliza- 
tions — theatrical  space,  shadowy  sil- 
houettes, and  symmetrical,  patterned 
compositions — were  established  by  the 
late  1960s.  His  distinctive  manner  of 
painting  owes  much  to  his  appreciation 
of  folk  art  conventions  of  composition 
and  perspective.  The  Entry  of  Christ 
into  Chicago  in  1976  is  a  response  to 
the  Belgian  James  Ensor's  commanding 
masterpiece,  The  Entry  of  Christ  into 
Brussels  in  1889  (painted  in  1888), 
which  was  included  in  the  Ensor  retro- 
spective that  traveled  to  The  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago  in  1976.  Ensor's 
much  larger,  populous,  and  political 
composition  depicts  the  Savior  arriving 
during  Carnival.  This  clamorous, 
thickly  rendered  scene  locates  Christ 
almost  as  obscurely  as  in  Brown's 
version.  In  Brown's  panorama,  Christ 
enters  Chicago  on  a  flatbed  truck. 
Animated  vignettes  parade  across  the 
composition,  with  Chicago's  Cardinal 
Cody  and  former  Mayor  Richard  Daley 
seen  upon  the  dignitaries'  dais.  In  the 
background,  the  Hancock  and  Sears 
towers  and  other  Chicago  landmarks 
can  be  identified.  Urban  life — incor- 
porating here  nearly  380  figures — con- 
tinues, distinctly  undisturbed  by  the 
momentous  arrival. 


Terra-cotta  and  glazed  ceramic, 
35/4  x  2.0  x  20  (89.5  x  50.8  x  50.8) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  Frances  and 
Sydney  Lewis     77.37 


Since  1955,  Robert  Arneson  has  been  a 
leader  in  a  group  of  Northern  Califor- 
nia artists  who  have  upgraded  the 
medium  of  clay  from  functional  to 
sculptural  use.  In  his  figurative  clay 
sculptures,  Arneson  mixes  autobiogra- 
phy, wit,  and  political  content.  His 
medium,  sensibility,  geographic  ties, 
and  friendships  connect  him  with  the 
slapstick  Surrealism  of  Richard  Shaw, 
his  former  student,  as  well  as  with 
Robert  Hudson  and  William  T.  Wiley. 
Arneson's  production  now  includes 
drawing  and  pnntmaking,  and  since 
1965  his  humanistic  concerns  have  been 
focused  on  self-portraiture.  In  his  views 
of  himself,  egoism  is  balanced  by  self- 
criticism  and  unstinting  honesty  (typ- 
ically, his  hearing  aid  is  included).  In 
Whistling  in  the  Dark,  his  skin  is  left  an 
ashen  gray;  this  large-scale,  mold-cast 
terra-cotta  darkly  describes  its  subject's 
demeanor  during  a  period  of  serious 
illness.  The  sardonic  title  of  the  piece, 
inscribed  on  its  cheerfully  hued  base,  is 
made  apparent  in  the  face's  pursed  lips. 
Like  Shaw  and  Wiley,  Arneson  incorpo- 
rates words  to  make  his  message  ex- 
plicit and,  at  times,  more  jocular. 


Robert  Arneson 

Whistling  in  the  Dark,  1976 
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Nicholas  Africano  (b.  1948) 

An  Argument,  1977 


Viola  Frey  (b.  1933) 
Me  Man,  1983 


Nicholas  Africano 
An  Argument,  1977 


Acrylic,  oil,  and  wax  on  canvas,  69  x  85/1 

(175.3X217.2) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  A.  Marsteller     77.68 


Nicholas  Africano  was  originally  a 
writer  of  short,  non-discursive  prose 
texts,  who  gradually  replaced  words 
with  small  drawings.  Eventually  this 
visual  imagery  took  over,  but  the  in- 
scribed page  remains  the  essential 
frame  of  reference  in  his  painting. 
Impelled  by  a  need  for  cogent  meaning 
and  personal  applicability,  Africano 
chose  an  autobiographical  art  of  inci- 
dent and  confrontation.  His  multifigure 
compositions  often  suggest  an  exchange 
of  words  between  the  characters  repre- 
sented. An  Argument  depicts  a  heated 
discussion  between  two  men,  old  and 
young.  The  brightly  dressed  father  fig- 
ure at  left  has  turned  his  back  on  his 
perplexed  son.  Against  a  blandly  neu- 
tral background,  their  forms  are  built 
up  in  acrylic,  oil,  and  wax,  almost  as  if 
in  bas-relief  (the  artist  has  since  begun 
making  sculpture).  A  level  plane  is 
established  by  the  alignment  of  the 
figures'  feet,  yet  no  surrounding  scene 
or  perspective  is  otherwise  indicated. 
As  if  in  a  dream,  Africano's  genera- 
tional argument  exists  without  begin- 
ning or  end,  arrested  as  an  eternal  fact. 


Glazed  ceramic,  nine  units,  99  x  29V4  x  25 

(251.5x75.6x63.5) 

Gift  of  William  S.  Bartman     86.39  a-i 

Viola  Frey  turned  to  large-scale  stand- 
ing figures  like  Me  Man  following  her 
198 1  retrospective  at  the  Crocker  Art 
Museum  in  Sacramento.  The  sin- 
gularity and  bold  format  of  such  pieces 
stood  out  from  her  prodigious  produc- 
tion of  paintings  and  smaller  scale  still- 
life  assemblages,  plates,  and  other  figure- 
based  sculpture.  The  employment  of 
large  scale  completed  the  transition  of 
Frey's  art  from  its  original  basis  in  craft 
and  function  to  non-functional  figur- 
ative sculpture.  The  polychrome  of 
such  work  as  Me  Man  recalls  the  San 
Francisco  painterly  figuration  of 
Richard  Diebenkorn  and  others,  which 
had  drawn  Frey  back  to  her  native  Bay 
Area  in  1958  after  a  sojourn  in  New 
York.  In  the  area's  flea  markets  she 
purchased  china  bric-a-brac,  which  di- 
rectly inspired  her  appropriation  of 
kitsch  as  a  means  for  examining  basic 
American  mythologies  and  stereotypes. 
Frey's  big  standing  figures — Me  Man  is 
over  8  feet  tall — are  individuated 
through  expression  and  color;  yet  they 
are  stereotypes  rather  than  portraits. 
All  of  these  men,  clothed  in  the  uni- 
forms of  office  workers,  are  poised  at 
least  halfway  up  the  corporate  ladder 
and  manifest  an  aggressive  egocentnc- 
ity,  here  underscored  by  the  title.  Frey's 
scale  turns  her  ordinary  subjects  into 
giants  and  the  adult  viewer  into  a  child. 


Viola  Frey 
Me  Man,  1983 
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Philip  Guston  (1913-1980) 

Cabcil,  1977 


Julian  Schnabel  (b.  1951) 
For  Anna  Magnani,  1983-85 


Philip  Guston 
Cabal,  1977 


Oil  on  canvas,  68x116  (171.7  x  2.94.6) 
50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  J.  Learsy     81.38 


Philip  Guston's  artistic  life  can  be 
separated  into  three  distinct  periods. 
From  1930  through  the  1940s,  follow- 
ing the  conventions  of  the  day,  he 
pursued  a  socially  conscious  realism. 
Around  1950  his  painting  assumed  an 
orchestrated  abstraction  of  scrambled, 
impressionistic  paintstrokes.  By  the  late 
1960s,  he  had  abandoned  Abstract  Ex- 
pressionism and  returned  to  figuration. 
In  this  last  phase,  Guston  maintained 
the  same  painterly  treatment  of  images 
to  depict  his  rich  literary  life  and 
dreamworld.  Amid  a  sea  of  brush- 
strokes, Cabal  presents  ten  scheming 
heads  huddled  on  the  horizon  in  impos- 
sible proximity.  Guston's  figures  are  all 
eyes  and  brains,  and  their  plotting  is 
situated  in  a  remarkably  visible  loca- 
tion. As  with  so  many  of  the  images 
from  Guston's  last  period,  a  tale  is  both 
told  and  denied.  Guston  characterized 
his  final  paintings  as  "dreaming  with 
your  eyes  opened."  Dismissed  as  il- 
lustrative when  they  were  first  ex- 
hibited in  1970,  these  works  in  fact 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 
painterly  and  narrative  figuration  and 
have  been  a  source  of  potent  inspira- 
tion to  younger  artists. 


Sugar-lift,  soft-ground  etching  with 

lithography,  73V4X  53^  (186. 1  x  135.9) 

overall 

Collection  of  the  artist,  courtesy  Pace 

Editions,  New  York 


Julian  Schnabel  is  now  regarded  as  the 
progenitor  of  a  new  figurative  expres- 
sionism. In  Schnabel's  work,  iconog- 
raphy— in  the  form  of  personal 
imagery  crudely  conveyed  in  densely 
layered  combinations — has  made  a  tu- 
multuous comeback.  For  Anna  Mag- 
nani was  a  part  of  a  quartet  of 
oversized  prints  created  in  1983;  they 
were  not  completed  until  two  years 
later  due  to  the  technical  challenge 
presented  by  their  size  and  medium.  In 
the  center,  against  a  two-part  backdrop 
of  the  world  (lithographed  in  nine 
colors  from  a  United  States  Department 
of  Defense  map),  Schnabel  scrawls  the 
name  and  image  of  the  internationally 
celebrated  actress,  whose  famous 
emotive  style  animated  several  bleak, 
black-and-white  Italian  films  made  be- 
tween the  1940s  and  the  1960s. 
Schnabel  places  the  outline  of  a  capped 
head  at  the  upper  left  and  a  web-footed 
figure  and  hanging  lantern  at  the  lower 
right.  This  esoteric,  non-narrative  icon- 
ography is  rendered  in  a  manner  bor- 
rowed from  the  Abstract  Expressionism 
of  Jackson  Pollock's  late  paintings. 
Schnabel  turns  to  the  exacting  art  of 
printmaking  with  painterly  abandon,  as 
he  connects  drama  and  militarism. 


Julian  Schnabel 

For  Anna  Magnani,  1983-85 
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Susan  Rothenberg  (b.  1945) 
Holding  the  Floor,  1985 


Mary  Frank  (b.  1933) 
Swimmer,  1978 


Susan  Rothenberg 
Holding  the  Floor,  1985 


Oil  on  canvas,  87  x  1471/16  (221  x  373.5) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting  and 
Sculpture  Committee     86.40 


As  in  Futurist  art,  the  sea  of  brush- 
strokes on  Susan  Rothenberg's  recent 
paintings  of  figures  in  motion  equates 
means  and  subject.  In  Holding  the 
Floor,  her  subject's  poise  and  con- 
centration are  only  maintained  with 
great  exertion:  to  get  attention  she 
must  perform.  Rothenberg's  relation  to 
her  subject  matter  has  shifted  since 
1980.  From  1974  until  around  1979  she 
had  used  a  horse — seen  in  side  view — 
as  her  primary  representational  motif. 
Like  the  other  New  Image  artists  with 
whom  she  was  grouped,  Rothenberg 
brought  together  Minimalist  reduc- 
tivism  with  personalized  imagery,  and 
adapted  subject  matter  to  abstract  ends 
that  obscured  clear  emotional  intent.  In 
her  shift  from  the  horse  to  the  figure, 
however,  her  isolated  images  have  as- 
sumed personal  meaning,  and  color  has 
filtered  through  monochrome  passages. 
Everyday  incidents  are  blown  up  to 
universal  observations.  The  single  ges- 
ture and  posture  in  Holding  the  Floor 
becomes  a  psychically  charged  absolute. 


Ceramic,  17  x  94  x  32  (43.2  x  238.8  x  8r.3) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Beniamm,  Mrs.  Oscar  Kolin,  and  Mrs. 
Nicholas  Millhouse     79.31 


Mary  Frank  turned  to  clay  as  her 
primary  medium  at  the  end  of  the 
1960s,  having  previously  employed 
wood,  bronze,  and  plaster.  The  manip- 
ulability  of  the  material  and  its  reso- 
nance of  antiquity  best  suited  her 
sensibility.  With  rolled  slabs  of  high- 
fired  clay,  Frank  creates  rounded,  hol- 
low volumes  buttressed  or  supported 
by  walls  or  floors.  Unlike  Robert  Ar- 
neson  and  Richard  Shaw,  she  usually 
leaves  her  clay  uncolored,  though 
glazes  occasionally  highlight  surface 
impressions  or  delineations.  As  in 
Swimmer,  numerous  sections  join  to 
form  the  figure.  While  these  fragments 
reflect  the  exigencies  of  firing  clay 
(pieces  must  be  fairly  small  and  light  to 
fit  in  the  kiln),  they  also  function  as 
metaphors  for  struggle  and  movement. 
Before  becoming  a  sculptor,  Frank  had 
studied  dance,  and  its  poise  and  motion 
are  instilled  in  her  work.  But  her  figures 
seem  to  be  lifted  from  dreams.  A 
primitive,  almost  archaeological  spirit 
clings  to  her  creations.  The  females 
appear  to  be  in  trancelike  raptures, 
while  males  such  as  Swimmer  are  more 
athletic  and  seem  to  pursue  or  be 


pursued. 


Mary  Frank 
Swimmer,  1978 
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Joe  Zucker  (b.  1941) 
Merlyn's  Lab,  1977 


William  T.  Wiley  (b.  1937) 
Harpoon  for  the  Dreamer,  1981 


Joe  Zucker 
Merlyn's  Lab,  1977 
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William  T.  Wiley 

Harpoon  (or  the  Dreamer,  198 1 


Acrylic,  cotton,  and  rhoplex  on  canvas, 
96X96  (243.8  x  243.8) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Louis  and 
Bessie  Adler  Foundation,  Inc.,  Seymour  M. 
Klein,  President     78.16 


Joe  Zucker's  paintings  are  seldom  made 
entirely  of  paint.  Adding  such  uncon- 
ventional media  as  cotton  and  rubber, 
he  proclaims  that  the  means  transforms 
meaning.  As  Zucker  has  said,  "pictorial 
content  becomes  an  iconography  to 
discuss  the  topography  of  the  painting." 
The  banal  medium  of  Merlyn's  Lab 
evokes  the  fantastic  world  of  T.  H. 
White's  novel  The  Once  and  Future 
King,  which  recreates  Merlin's  role  in 
the  young  King  Arthur's  life.  Magician, 
seer,  and  counselor,  the  blue-faced  Mer- 
lin is  here  shown  in  his  alchemist's  lab. 
His  menagerie  includes  a  badger,  bats, 
a  frog,  mice,  an  owl,  even  a  painting  of 
a  duck.  A  retort,  a  scepter,  a  thick 
tome,  and  glass  beakers  and  vials  fill  his 
cluttered  workplace.  Merlin's  mirth 
and  unsuccessful  experimentation  are 
Zucker's  metaphors  for  the  supremacy 
of  process  over  final  results  and  his  wry 
commentary  on  the  conditions  of 
artistic  life. 


Acrylic,  charcoal,  and  pastel  on  canvas; 
construction  of  polychromed  bay  laurel  with 
steel  wire,  and  plywood  with  acrylic, 
graphite,  and  colored  pencil:  canvas, 
96/4  x  153  (245.7  x  388.6);  construction, 
75  x  14x8  (190.5  X35.6X  20.3) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  The  Sondra  and 
Charles  Gilman,  Jr.  Foundation,  Inc.,  and  the 
Painting  and  Sculpture  Committee     83.9  a-b 


William  T.  Wiley's  canvases  are  more 
drawn  than  painted.  As  in  Harpoon  for 
the  Dreamer,  they  are  filled  with  im- 
ages and  words  to  a  degree  that  defies 
any  simple  explanation.  Wiley's  art 
overloads  the  eye  and  mind  with  inside 
information,  double  meanings,  puns, 
and  political  and  ecological  sallies.  He 
has  influenced  the  Northern  California 
scene  in  a  manner  rivaled  only  by  that 
of  the  sculptor  and  draftsman  H.  C. 
Westermann  (1922— 198 1).  Harpoon  for 
the  Dreamer  is  Wiley's  wistful  homage 
and  symbolic  portrait  of  the  elder  artist 
and  his  predilection  for  personal  imag- 
ery. While  working  on  this  painting, 
which  was  originally  conceived  in  a 
dream,  Wiley  learned  that  Westermann 
had  died.  He  proceeded  to  add  refer- 
ences to  Westermann's  art  and  death, 
including  specific  sculptures,  the  Death 
Ship  (seen  through  the  central  window), 
the  soldier's  boot,  and  incidental  West- 
ermann-like  sketches.  The  recumbent 
muse  (or,  alternatively,  a  portrait  of 
Wiley  dreaming)  and  the  mordant  in- 
scription that  "One  Scythe  Fits  All 
Comers"  make  death  central  here.  Yet 
Wiley's  issues  transcend  the  memorial 
because  numerous  other  elements,  such 
as  the  art  implements  at  left,  refer  to 
the  creative  process  itself.  The  loaded 
paint  palette  spews  forth  a  riot  of  color. 
Wiley's  tracery  of  images  conjoins  art 
and  mortality  within,  as  he  put  it,  "the 
line  between  what  we  call  dreaming 
and  what  we  call  awake." 
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Robert  Kushner  (b.  1949) 
French  Tart,  1978 


Jean-Michel  Basquiat  (b.  i960) 
Hollywood  Africans,  1983 


Robert  Kushner 
French  Tart,  1978 


Acrylic  on  cotton,  96  x  127V8  (243.8  x  323.5) 
Gift  of  Holly  and  Horace  Solomon     8  3.16 


Robert  Kushner's  art  originated  around 
1970  in  costume  designs  that  did  not 
conventionally  clothe  the  figure  but 
used  it  as  a  stage  for  decorated  and  cut 
fabric  "sets."  Kushner's  creations  were 
soon  orchestrated  into  performances 
and  then  into  decorative  collage  wall 
hangings  whose  designs  grew  out  of  his 
interest  in  Oriental  textiles.  By  1973,  he 
had  begun  painting  on  fabric,  which 
he  kept  unstretched  and  loosely  push- 
pinned  onto  the  wall.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  grouped  with  artists  whose 
work  deals  with  pattern  and  decora- 
tion, but  Kushner's  content  is  un- 
abashedly figurative  and  hedonistic. 
The  source  of  French  Tart  was  a  news- 
paper photograph  of  a  late  1970s  Paris 
fashion  show;  the  model  is  seen  com- 
plete with  hat,  necklace,  and  flower  on 
her  lapel.  Kushner  first  made  a  water- 
color;  in  this  larger,  acrylic  on  cotton 
version,  it  became  a  multipaneled 
work.  The  outer  panels — a  split  version 
of  the  motif — were  painted  first;  the 
pair  of  inside  panels  are  mirror  images 
of  each  other,  as  if  the  model  were 
admiring  her  reflection.  When  the  pan- 
els were  sewn  together,  the  replicated 
figures  became  readable  as  a  decorative 
motif.  The  painting  was  given  to  the 
Whitney  Museum  by  Kushner's  long- 
time New  York  art  dealers,  who  have 
represented  many  of  the  Pattern  and 
Decoration  artists. 


Acrylic  and  mixed  media  on  canvas,  84  x  84 

(213.4x213.4) 

Gift  of  Douglas  S.  Cramer     84.23 

The  meteoric  career  of  Jean-Michel 
Basquiat  exemplifies  the  speed  of  the 
current  art  scene.  In  one  decade,  Bas- 
quiat advanced  from  a  downtown  New 
York  graffiti  writer  of  pithy  sayings 
(with  a  pen  name  of  Samo)  to  a  more 
conventional,  if  disorderly,  painter  of 
international  renown.  The  immediacy 
of  his  images  recalls  the  authenticity  of 
children's  drawings,  yet  his  messages 
are  knowing,  blunt,  and  adult.  Basquiat 
merges  Andy  Warhol's  penchant  for 
popular  culture  (he  once  collaborated 
with  Warhol)  and  the  free-form  com- 
positions of  Willem  de  Kooning  and  Cy 
Twombly.  Hollyivood  Africans  stems 
from  a  much  en)oyed  sojourn  in  Los 
Angeles.  Fascinated  by  the  city's  glam- 
our and  sprawl,  Basquiat  set  his  float- 
ing faces  (at  center  a  purported  self- 
portrait)  amid  references  to  sugar,  ciga- 
rettes, and  actors  of  the  silver  screen. 
Scrambling  symbols,  signs,  and  politics, 
he  connects  social  realities  with  con- 
sumer and  media  hype.  One  of  the  few 
young,  black  Americans  to  achieve  ce- 
lebrity as  a  painter,  Basquiat  turns  his 
distinctly  racial  but  thoroughly  mod- 
ernist perspective  to  contemporary  life. 


Jean-Michel  Basquiat 
Hollywood  Africans,  1983 
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Peter  Saul  (b.  1934) 

de  Kooning's  "Woman  with  Bicycle," 
1976 


Kenny  Scharf  (b.  1958) 
When  the  Worlds  Collide,  1984 


l'i  in  Saul 

de  Kooning's  "Woman  with  Bicycle,"  1976 


Acrylic  on  canvas,  101  x  75^  (256.5  x  191. 8 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Sara  Roby 
Foundation     H4.49 


Peter  Saul  entered  the  art  scene  around 
i960,  when  Abstract  Expressionism 
still  prevailed  and,  as  critic  Dennis 
Adrian  has  noted,  something  of  the 
savage  intensity  of  Willem  de  Kooning's 
fractured  female  forms  marks  Saul's 
first  works.  In  1973,  Saul  began  to 
appropriate  masterpiece  paintings  as 
the  primary  subjects  of  his  art.  Al- 
though the  idea  of  the  restated  master- 
piece had  been  pursued  by  other  artists, 
particularly  Pop-related  painters,  Saul 
was  partly  inspired  to  copy  "because 
most  people  don't  want  my  pictures  in 
the  house,  and  'Art'  is  a  harmless 
subject  that  might  not  bother  them  so 
much."  Saul's  vengeful  version  of  de 
Kooning's  1953—54  Woman  with  Bicy- 
cle adds  a  third  mouth  (the  de  Kooning 
woman  has  two)  and  a  lengthy  tongue, 
and  places  his  subject  in  high-heeled 
shoes  on  a  set  of  steps  derived  from 
Marcel  Duchamp's  Nude  Descending  a 
Staircase.  Overall,  Saul  attacks  his  en- 
larged copy  with  a  Day-Glo  visceral 
fragmentation  that  is  even  more  fre- 
netic than  the  famous  original  which, 
appropriately,  is  owned  by  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art. 


Oil,  acrylic,  and  enamel  spray  paint  on 
canvas,  122  x  209!^  (309.9  x  531.5) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  Edward  R. 
Downe,  Jr.  and  Eric  Fischl     84.44 


In  the  early  1980s,  Kenny  Scharf  con- 
ducted his  career  within  the  halcyon 
nexus  of  studio,  gallery,  and  nightclub. 
He  was  as  pleased  to  show  his  art  at  a 
disco  as  at  a  museum.  Then  as  now, 
Scharf's  "user-friendly"  imagery  is  sur- 
real but  upbeat.  His  nightmarish  imag- 
inings are  populated  by  cotton-candy 
mutants,  goonishly  smiling  figures  who 
make  the  Apocalypse  look  like  un- 
forgettable fun.  He  uses  oil  and  acrylic, 
which  is  sprayed,  airbrushed,  and  finger 
painted,  to  create  lurid  compositions  in 
which  he  "can't  make  a  mistake.  ...  I 
just  use  a  mistake,  keep  going,  trans- 
forming it."  Science  fiction,  the  Flint- 
stones,  and  Carnivale  (he  lives  part  of 
the  year  in  Brazil)  meet  in  his  art.  When 
the  Worlds  Collide  may  aspire  to  be  a 
painting  of  World  War  III,  an  alien 
attack  on  earth,  or  the  ultimate  disas- 
ter, but  it  only  achieves  the  terror  of  a 
drive-in  horror  flick;  camp  exaggera- 
tion makes  fear  fun.  Scharf  has 
summed  up  his  aesthetic  philosophy  as 
"more,  newer,  better,  nower,  funner." 
Neither  conventional  language  nor 
painting  suits  his  purpose.  Hollywood- 
born,  his  aesthetic  consists  of  visual 
hedonism;  he  trades  morality  and  truth 
for  good  times  to  chart  a  cheerful 
cosmology  that  jettisons  past  and  present. 


Kenny  Scharf 

When  the  Worlds  Collide,  1984 
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Jedd  Garet  (b.  1955) 
Precarious  Notoriety,  1982 


Louise  Bourgeois  (b.  1911) 

Nature  Study,  1984 


Jedd  Garet 

Precarious  Notoriety,  1982 


Acrylic  on  canvas,  70X110  (177.8  x  279.4) 
Gift  of  Fred  Mueller     83.15 


Jedd  Garet's  art  presents  a  lexicon  of 
the  artistic  concerns  of  the  early  1980s: 
the  fusion  of  sculpture  and  painting; 
the  figure  as  an  asexual  mutant;  and 
the  ironic  narrative  mode.  As  the  critic 
Robert  Pincus-Witten  has  noted, 
Garet's  imagery  is  "formed  on  Disney- 
land and  sit-com  T.V."  His  subjects 
reside  within  a  heavily  articulated  and 
bordered  space.  Possessing  heads,  legs, 
and  arms,  the  bulbous  bodies  read  like 
complex,  mannerist  versions  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  French  Surrealist  Jean 
Arp.  Mutated  and  twisted,  the  figural 
masses  are  highlighted  and  edged  as  if 
they  were  made  of  marble  or  bronze. 
Yet  the  weighted  black  mass  of  Pre- 
carious Notoriety  floats  atop  a  white, 
cloudlike  cloth  and  the  upper,  mar- 
bleized  area  reads  as  a  night  sky.  The 
figure,  confined  in  an  ashen  cell  or 
coffin,  embodies  Garet's  fashionable 
nihilism.  The  title  of  this  painting  and 
its  image  of  a  hovering  figure  seem  to 
refer  to  Garet's  swift  success,  undenia- 
ble influence  on  the  downtown  New 
York  art  scene,  and  his  fears  about 
artistic  obsolescence. 


Bronze,  30  x  1414  x  19  (76.2  x  36.8  x  48.3) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting  and 
Sculpture  Committee     84.42 


Since  the  1940s,  Louise  Bourgeois' 
sculpture  has  evolved  from  totemic 
wood  pieces  to  the  highly  graphic  stone 
and  bronze  figural  fragments  she  has 
been  producing  during  the  past  decade. 
The  roots  of  her  art  lie  in  the  Sur- 
realism of  her  native  France,  interpo- 
lated with  her  keen  understanding  of 
tribal  art  and  artifact  and  their  kinship 
to  modernist  forms.  Brutally  sexual  and 
anatomically  exaggerated,  her  recent 
pieces  make  sexuality,  as  perceived  in 
female  terms,  their  subject.  Nature 
Study  is  a  headless,  womanly  suppli- 
cant whose  grotesqueness  is  alleviated 
by  a  golden,  glistening  patina.  The 
multibreasted  creature  is  nurturing  but 
mindless,  abundant  and  giving,  and 
sedentary  though  with  ferociously 
clawed  feet.  The  sculpture  incorporates 
a  plain  metal  base  designed  by  the  artist 
that  both  elevates  and  lightens  its 
fetishistic  subject. 


Louise  Bourgeois 
Nature  Study,  1984 
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Richard  Shaw  (b.  1941) 
Mike  does  Back  to  T.,  1980 


Joel  Shapiro  (b.  1941 
Untitled,  1980-81 


Richard  Shaw 

Mike  Goes  Back  to  T.,  1980 


Glazed  porcelain  with  overglaze  transfers, 
411^,  X  13^1  X  17^  (106. 1  X  34.3  X  44.5) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Burroughs 
Wellcome  Purchase  Fund     81.4 


Richard  Shaw's  figurative  assemblages 
joust  with  issues  of  figuration  versus 
abstraction  while  presenting  a 
hybridized  manipulation  of  trompe 
l'oeil.  The  figures  derive  from  a  North- 
ern California  school  of  comedy  ce- 
ramics, displaying  the  virtuoso 
porcelain  casting  and  decal  work  Shaw 
perfected  following  his  study  with 
Robert  Arneson  and  collaboration  with 
Robert  Hudson.  With  glazed  porcelain 
Shaw  creates  still-life  arrangements 
whose  veristic  components  recall  the 
trompe  l'oeil  bravado  of  the  American 
nineteenth-century  painters  John  F. 
Peto  and  William  M.  Harnett.  Shaw 
adds  wit  and  sentiment  to  the  devo- 
tional craft  and  materialist  pleasure  of 
these  earlier  masters.  Mike  Goes  Back 
to  T.  is  a  homage  to  a  friend  who 
returned  to  Texas.  As  Richard  Marshall 
has  written,  it  is  complete  with  "a 
paintbrush  hand  that  appears  to  be 
quick  on  the  draw,"  decaled  tidbits  of 
regional  news  applied  to  its  base,  and  a 
replica  bottle  of  excellent  Napa  Valley 
white  wine  for  a  calf  and  foot.  By  using 
molds  that  made  it  possible  for  a  cast 
tree  branch  to  be  a  leg  in  one  of  his 
sculptures  and  a  neck  in  another,  Shaw 
mocks  the  possibility  of  iconographic 
analysis,  of  finding  significance  in  his 
choice  or  placement  of  components. 


Bronze,  5Z7/ix64X  45 V2 

(134.3  x  162.6X  115. 6) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting  and 

Sculpture  Committee     83.5 

Around  197 1  Joel  Shapiro  started  hu- 
manizing Minimalism  by  making  min- 
iature sculptures  of  personally  symbolic 
motifs — a  chair,  a  bridge,  and,  most 
frequently,  a  boxlike  house.  These  tiny 
wood  or  cast  bronze  geometries,  which 
parlayed  Minimalism's  reductiveness 
and  sensuous  appreciation  of  materials 
into  objects  of  notable  emotional  con- 
viction, evoked  a  lyric  protectiveness  on 
the  part  of  their  public.  The  figure 
entered  Shapiro's  vocabulary  around 
1976.  At  first  it  was  characteristically 
small,  but  by  1980,  as  in  this  seminal 
piece,  Shapiro  began  to  enlarge  it. 
Made  of  intricately  cast  4-by-4-inch 
lumber  sections  crudely  hammered  to- 
gether (the  marks  and  nail  heads  are 
visible),  the  bronze  casting  hovers  be- 
tween abstraction  and  representation. 
Heavily  limbed  yet  lithe,  the  pre- 
cariously balanced  figure  transforms  a 
physical  posture  into  an  existential 
rumination. 


|oel  Shapiro 
Untitled,  1 980-8 1 
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James  Surls  (b.  1943) 

Me  and  the  Butcher  Knives,  1982 


Robert  Hudson  (b.  1938) 
Posing  the  Question,  1984—85 
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James  Surls 

Me  and  the  Butcher  Knives,  1982 


Oak  and  mahogany,  101  x  37  x  39 

(256.5x94x99.1) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  an  anonymous 

donor     82.14 


For  the  past  fifteen  years,  James  Surls' 
works  have  been  synonymous  with  the 
vitality  of  the  art  scene  in  Texas.  Artist, 
teacher,  exhibition  organizer,  and  gal- 
lery owner,  Surls  has  vigorously  cam- 
paigned for  the  significance  of  Texas  art 
and  art  in  Texas.  His  strongest  weapon 
has  been  his  own  art.  The  scale  of  his 
wood  sculpture  has  grown  from  the 
compact  and  boxy  to  the  flowing  and 
figurative.  He  carves  and  burnishes  tree 
trunks  and  branches  to  vivify  their 
spirit.  These  sermons  in  wood  bespeak 
man's  primal  condition,  and  the  vio- 
lence in  such  sculptures  as  Me  and  the 
Butcher  Knives  refers  to  both  victim 
and  victimizes  His  Saint  Sebastian  of 
East  Texas — a  self-portrait  complete 
with  the  artist's  bunned  braid  of  hair — 
is  alive,  undaunted  by  a  raiment  of  long 
knives.  Strung  up,  Surls'  bloodless  and 
wide-eyed  body  twists  and  turns.  Like  a 
miraculous  freak-show  veteran,  he  makes 
pain  a  performance.  The  allusion  to 
violence  and  vitality,  to  hideous  abuse 
and  indomitable  will  in  Me  and  the 
Butcher  Knives  is  an  overreaching  yet 
telling  exemplar  of  current  figuration. 


Polychromed  steel  and  iron,  96  x  95  x  51 

(243.8x241.3x129.5) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  A.  Marsteller  and  the  Painting  and 

Sculpture  Committee     85.13 


In  1958,  as  a  precocious  art  school 
student,  Robert  Hudson  started  making 
abstract,  welded  steel  sculpture.  His 
work  has  since  grown  in  scale,  com- 
positional clarity,  and  sophistication, 
yet  it  retains  its  original  additive  con- 
struction and  boldly  painted  surfaces. 
Like  his  high  school  friend  William  T. 
Wiley,  Hudson  overloads  his  composi- 
tions and  incorporates  movement  and 
found  objects  from  flea-market  pur- 
chases. He  began  to  employ  the  figure 
as  a  major  theme  in  1980.  It  unified  the 
geometric  incongruities  of  his  sculp- 
tures and  reflected  the  period's  renewed 
enthusiasm  for  the  figurative  sub]ect. 
The  geometric  elements  of  Posing  the 
Question  congregate  as  a  standing  man 
with  a  question  mark  hooked  to  a  staff 
or  fishing  pole.  The  figure's  head  and 
querulous  punctuation  are  painted  a 
somber  black,  while  vivid  polychrome 
prevails  elsewhere.  The  sculpture's 
form  and  title  were  suggested  to  Hud- 
son by  a  remark  overheard  on  the  radio 
as  he  was  completing  the  work.  Hear- 
ing the  evocative  phrase  "posing  the 
question,"  he  decided  to  add  the  ques- 
tion mark  and  the  dizzy,  mobile  halo 
that  surrounds  the  featureless  face. 


Robert  Hudson 

Posing  the  Question,  1984-85 
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John  Baldessari  (b.  193 1) 
Ashputtle,  1982 


Jonathan  Borofsky  (b.  1942) 
Running  People  at  2,616,216,  1979 


John  Baldessari 
Ashputtle,  1982 


Jonathan  Borofsky  (b.  1942) 
Running  People  at  2,6;6,2  16,  iy^4 


Eleven  black-and-white  photographs,  one 
color  photograph,  and  text  panel,  84  x  72 
(213.4  x  182.9)  overall 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting  and 
Sculpture  Committee     83.8  a-m 

John  Baldessari's  mulnphased  career 
began  with  painting  in  the  mid-1950s. 
After  1965,  he  moved  on  to  photogra- 
phy, film,  artist's  books,  and  video.  In 
all  media,  his  approach  has  been  reduc- 
tive— in  his  own  words,  "to  say  the 
most  with  the  least  means."  He  pursues 
content  in  his  art  on  several  levels:  as 
simple  narrative,  as  cross-cultural 
myth,  and  as  philosophical  meditation 
upon  meaning.  Ashputtle  is  one  of  six 
similar  pieces,  with  multiple  photos  and 
texts,  created  in  1982  for  Documenta  7 
in  Kassel,  West  Germany.  All  six  works 
were  based  on  Grimm  fairy  tales,  a 
theme  chosen  in  part  because  the 
Grimm  brothers  had  lived  in  Kassel. 
Baldessari's  mounted  silver  prints  are 
cropped  versions  of  Hollywood  movie 
stills.  As  he  retold  the  Ashputtle  fable,  a 
version  of  the  better-known  Cinderella 
story,  he  equated  myths  and  movies. 
Reading  from  upper  left,  the  first  four 
photos  begin  the  story  with  a  visual 
sequence  suggesting  narcissism,  death, 
flight,  and  degradation.  At  the  center  of 
the  second  row,  Baldessari  placed  his 
own  color  shot  of  a  shoe  stuck  to  a  tar- 
covered  step:  Ashputtle's  older  sisters 
had  placed  tar  on  the  stairs  to  trip  her; 
the  blood  in  Baldessari's  photo  alludes 
to  the  injury  sustained  by  one  of  the 
sisters  when  forcing  her  large  foot  into 
the  smaller  shoe.  The  images  move  on 
to  suggest  worthlessness,  Oedipal  con- 
flict, struggle  with  vileness,  admiration 
of  father,  regeneration,  superiority  af- 
firmed, and,  finally,  the  good  sister's 
glamorous  reward.  Baldessari's  appro- 
priated Hollywood  allegory  tells  its 
simple  tale  while  compounding  several 
modes  of  narrative  structure. 


Latex  on  wall  and/or  ceiling,  dimensions 

variable 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting  and 

Sculpture  Committee     84.43 

Jonathan  Borofsky  turns  Running  Peo- 
ple at  2,616,216  into  an  image  with 
strong  personal  associations — he  was  a 
track  star  at  Carnegie-Mellon  Univer- 
sity— and  rich  metaphorical  possibil- 
ities. Its  blurred  jumble  of  runners 
evokes  athleticism,  euphoria,  and  even 
panic.  The  work  began  as  a  wordless 
dream  image  that  Borofsky  sketched, 
transferred  onto  clear  gel,  blew  up  with 
an  opaque  projector,  and  then  painted 
to  fit  the  wall(s)  and,  on  occasion,  the 
celling.  This  small  scribble  that  as- 
sumed giant  proportions  is  the  first 
such  wall  painting  that  Borofsky  has 
permitted  to  be  purchased.  The 
Whitney  Museum  owns  the  gel  and  the 
right  to  reproduce  it  on  the  wall.  The 
artist,  his  assistants,  or,  now,  the  ap- 
propriate Museum  staff  accomplish  its 
giant  replication.  The  same  piece  can, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Whitney 
Museum,  be  shown  in  more  than  one 
place  at  the  same  time.  The  number 
that  appears  as  part  of  the  title  refers  to 
Borofsky 's  ongoing  process,  begun  in 
1969,  of  obsessively  counting  from  one 
to  infinity.  Since  1972  he  has  been 
combining  these  numbers  with  his  art; 
2,616,216  is  the  number  he  had  at- 
tained when  he  made  the  original 
sketch  for  Running  People. 
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Barbara  Kruger  (b.  1945) 

Untitled  (We  will  no  longer  be  seen  and  not  heard),  1985 
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Barbara  Kruger 

Untitled  (We  will  no  longer  be  seen  and  not 

heard),  1985 


Portfolio  of  nine  color  photolithographs  with 
sengraphy,  zoi4x  20V1  (52.1  x  52.1)  each 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Print 
Committee     85. 61. 1-9 


Barbara  Kruger's  art  acts  in  the  gap 
between  advertising  and  life.  Her 
blown-up,  media-scavenged,  re- 
photographed  photos  and  artfully  an- 
gled headlines  polemicize  against  the 
pieties  of  capitalism  and  the  insidious 
sexism  that  permeates  perception, 
thought,  and  language.  Photos  and 
captions  aim  to  connect,  yet  Kruger 
makes  the  viewer  improvise  these  con- 
nections. Untitled  (We  will  no  longer  be 
seen  and  not  heard)  was  Kruger's  first 
major  print  edition.  Its  nine  individual 
panels  of  word  and  image  combina- 
tions have  a  primary  reading:  "We  will 
no  longer  be  seen  and  not  heard." 
Given  the  speaker  (and  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  figures  are  both  male 
and  female),  this  sentiment  turns  the 
traditional  parental  dictum  into  a  femi- 
nist rejoinder.  Yet  the  panels  may  also 
be  reshuffled  as  "No  longer  will  we  be 
seen  and  not  heard"  or  "We  will  no 
longer  be  heard  and  not  seen."  Such 
alternatives  make  for  an  ambiguous 
meaning.  Moreover,  although  the  im- 
ages were  derived  from  pictures  of  sign 
language  (found  in  the  files  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library),  Kruger  paired 
them  arbitrarily  with  the  words.  She 
intends  her  art  to  confound  the  au- 
thority of  language  and  her  objective, 
as  evidenced  by  her  choice  of  red 
frames,  is  always  to  make  the  viewer 
pay  attention. 
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